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No modern executive thinks of conducting his enterprise without 
a periodic inventory. Not only does he list and evaluate the material 
resources that are available, but there is also a checking and often a 
redelineation of personnel, aims and methods. 

In the field of institutional administration there has been a 
change in the fundamental programs of caring for state wards. Jails 
and the old insane asylums are now assuming the roles of hospitals 
for the treatment of mental deviation, and the homes for the feeble- 
minded are changing from mere custodial institutions to training 
schools where instruction fitted to the mental abilities of the patients 
is given with a view to making the children as self-supporting as pos- 
sible. As might naturally be supposed, the low-grade feeble-minded, 
the idiots, have been the last to benefit by the change from custodial 
to training methods. In the larger institutions where all types of 
feeble-minded are cared for, they have been trained in some cases 
to attend to their personal wants, but further training has been some- 
what neglected because their higher-grade fellows could be trained 
to do the many tasks around the institution more speedily and with 
less trouble. 

The State of New Jersey since 1917 has been classifying its 
feeble-minded charges in two ways, first by institutions, and second 
within the individual institutions. According to this plan, a child 
who by psychological examination has been determined to be feeble- 
minded is studied by the Department of Institutions and Agencies 
which makes a detailed investigation of the case, and on the basis of 
the findings sends him to the institution best fitted to his peculiar re- 





*The writer is indebted to Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Director of Research at the Vineland 
Training School for helpful suggestions in preparing and editing this study. 
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quirements. As a result of such study all low-grade males, together 
with a few of higher mentality who by reason of paralysis or other 
physical handicap are unable to care for themselves, are sent to the 
State Colony at Woodbine, N. J. 


Once received by the Colony the child is again classified in a 
particular cottage according to his needs and abilities. For example, 
there are three groups for the crippled, ranging from the absolutely 
helpless to those who may be able to walk if assisted, or in some 
other way to be of help to themselves. There are other groups for 
the larger, older boys who are considered untrainable; for the smaller 
boys who are not liable to profit by extensive training; for the patho- 
logical cases such as sleeping sickness; and for a group with whom 
different training plans can be worked out experimentally. Having 
only nine relatively high-grade boys to assist in the household work 
of the Colony, the lower-grade patients must be trained to do many 
things which were formerly thought impossible for them to master, 
Thus we now have boys assisting in the different household and main- 
tenance departments such as the laundry, the kitchen and the grounds, 
as well as that larger number who do many and varied smaller jobs 
in helping about in their own wards and caring for their less able 


fellow patients. All, of course, are under the supervision of employ- 
ees who continually strive to perfect the execution of the tasks in 
hand, as well as to extend the lists of items each boy is able to do. 


Work with our children, as in a private business, can only be suc- 
cessful by taking frequent account of stock. In doing this, the child 
is considered both as an individual and as a part of the group. For 
instance, efficient instruction depends upon the understanding by the 
teachers of a child’s background, personality and limitations. One of 
the “back-ground” items frequently encountered in cases of suspected 
feeble-mindedness is the language handicap which results in the re- 
tardation of a child in his classes, and prior to the psychological 
examination is the basis for the diagnosis “feeble-minded.” Some- 
times when such examination is made it is found that he has 
been handicapped by attempting to express himself in English while 
thinking in a foreign language. In working with the idiot this item 
frequently is important. It sometimes has happened that children 
have been noted as being able to “make noises” and a later visit of 
relatives disclosed that the “noises” were words, in Polish or Italian 
as the case might be, but in the only language with which the child 
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ler had any working acquaintance. Thus, in an effort to learn with what 

ler sort of children we have to deal a list of parents was made, both of 

he them being recorded, according to the information shown in the com- 
mitment blank. The results of this listing are shown in Table I, 

a which shows the numbers and per cents of parents from each country 

le and the per cents of the total population of the State of New Jersey 

ly from the same country. 

ne TABLE I 

or Nativity of Parents 

f Woodbine Colony ; 192 children—384 parents 

* Compared with totals for New Jersey—1920 census. 

m 

Percent 

Ee ee 

y U. S. 156 40.6 75:6 5 

r, Italy 51 13.3 5.2 2.6 

- Russia 32 8.3 2.4 3.5 

, Austria 19 4.9 1.2 4.1 

$ Ireland 18 4.7 2.2 2.1 

Poland 14 3.6 3.0 1.2 
Germany 13 3.4 3.1 I.I 

1 England 12 3.1 1.5 2.1 

: Hungary II 2.9 1.3 2.2 

Sweden 6 1.6 3 5:3 

) Denmark 4 1.0 a 5.0 

Scotland 2 5 Z A 

| Canada 2 5 3 1.7 

: Bohemia 2 5 5 1.0 
Bulgaria I 2 I 3.0 
Switzerland I 3 a 1.0 
Norway I 3 2 1.5 
Lithuania I 3 2 1.5 
Others oO 1.7 
Unrecorded 38 9.9 0 


Examination of this table indicates that the United States is the 
only nation whose percentage of residence in the state does not sig- 
nificantly exceed the percentage of parents of patients in our institu- 
tion. As one would expect, native parentage takes up quite a 
large proportion of the entire group, but even so the number does 
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not reach to one-half of the total (40.6 per cent), although the popula. 
tion of the state is 75.6 per cent native. Italy is the largest single 
foreign contributor, with 51 parents (13.3 per cent), while the North. 
ern Slavs (Russia, Poland and Lithuania) include 47 (12.2 per cent), 
The Germanic peoples, (Germany, Austria and Bohemia) send a total 
of 34 (8.9 per cent), as does the British Empire (England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Canada), while Scandinavia (Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark) has 11, Hungary 11, and Bulgaria and Switzerland each one. 
The figures are not very significant where the number of parents ig 
less than 10. 

These results emphasize not only the language factor but also 
the environmental factor in the home. They are also specially sig- 
nificant with reference to our national immigration policy. 

Working with such a heterogenous group would seem to compli- 
cate the problem of training much more than it actually does, for the 
individual study which is given each child in our care materially re- 
duces the handicap. 


The real obstacles to further development are such conditions as 
paralysis and epilepsy. Among our patients afflicted with the former 
disorder is one with a mentality of 7.0 years and another, who is also 
hydrocephalic, who has a mental age of 6.8 years. The epilepsy is 
almost entirely limited to our lowest-grade boys. 

Another very important feature that must be considered in “tak- 
ing stock” of our children is “How old are they?” And here we have 
two things to consider; how old are they in point of years (life age), 
and how old are they mentally (mental age). Table II shows the 
distribution of our population both ways. By consulting any line 
horizontally one sees the number at various mental ages for any given 
life age, and if the vertical line is taken the reverse is true. 


From this table it will be noted that thirty-two of our boys (16.9 
per cent) are under one year mentally and that the mental age from 
I.I to 1.5 years has the largest group (33). The life ages range from 
five to fifty years (5 being 40 years or over), while the mental ages 
(if we exclude six working boys with mental ages 8.0 to 10.5) run 
from two months to 7.9 years. The median life age is 18.3 years; 
the median mental age is 2.4 years. In passing it will be interesting 
to note that many of our children with relatively high mentality are 
suffering from pathological conditions which make even slight bodily 
movements slow and difficult. Our oldest resident (50 years) has 
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TABLE II 


Distribution by Age and Mental Age (Kuhlmann tests under M. A. 3, 
' Stanford Binet 3 and above.) 





MENTAL AGE 
Life .0 6 11 16 21 26 31 3.6 41 46 5.1 Over Un- Total 
Age 06 10 15 2.0 25 80 35 40 45 5.0 5.5 5.6 cer- 











5 1 1 
6 1 2 3 
oe 1 4 
8 3 2 1 1 7 
9 1 1 1 3 
—-s ¢ 3 2 2 1 12 
11 2 3 s 8 1 1 2 14 
12 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 1 10 
13 «#1 1 3 1 1 2 2 11 
14 2 1 1 1 1 6 | 
15 1 1 1 1 2 6 
16 1 -. = 2 1 1 7 | 
Ww (1 1 1 2 1 1 7 
18 1 1 1 1 1 3 1 9 
19 2 1 2 2 3 2 1 1 2 16 | 
20 2 1 1 2 4 10 
21-25 12 2 5 3 1 2 1 1 27 
26-30 1 3 5 1 1 1 1 1 14 
31+ 2. Bi OT i ae oe 22 I 
Total 146 16 33 414 31 14 «10 7 7 7 10 14 #10 189 i 


Median life age18.3 years. Median mental age 2.4 years 





a mentality under two years six months, while the youngest (5 years 
old) tested at eight months. 

In considering the problems. relating to age and training some 
interesting facts are revealed by tabulating the ages of children when | i 















admitted to this institution. (Table III). This was done because, 
generally speaking, the younger children are considered to be more 
trainable than the older cases. 

From this table it will be noted that 150 cases, or 56 per cent, i 
were under sixteen years when admitted, 111 were over that age, 
and five ages were unknown. The second column shows cases origi- 
nally committed to Woodbine Colony, while the third column shows 
the number received by transfer from some other institution. It is 
evident that our training program is seriously handicapped by the 
relatively late age at which many of our children are received. But 
most of the transferred cases have already received their principle 
training and are sent here primarily for custodial care. Experience 
shows, however, that even these older transferred children do profit 
from the training opportunities offered in an institution devoted solely 
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to low-grade children, opportunities which are seldom available to 
them in a training school for high-grade children. 


TABLE III 
Age on Admission 


Original 
Admissions Transfers 


6 I 

3 

8 
15 2 

22 
9 7 I 
10 20 2 
II-15 . = 13 
16-20 27 28 
21-25 8 15 
26-30 II 
31-35 8 
36-40 4 
41-45 
46-50 
51-55 

? 


2 
I 
I 


4 
Total 177 89 266 


Median 11.8 20.6 14.7 


Just as in any inventory we come to the losses and deteriora- 
tions, so in studying our population we come to the subject of deaths. 
When do they die and why? Table IV demonstrates that 27 of the 
48 cases who died here, or more than half, died before 20 years of 
age, while the largest number (14 or one-third) died between 16 and 
20 years. This corresponds with the results obtained by Doll and 
Martz in an unpublished study of over six hundred cases at Columbus, 
Ohio, who found that the average age at death for idiot boys was 
19.0, and for imbecile boys 21.1 years. 

Table V shows the causes of death, and it will be noted that the 
outstanding causes are gastro-intestinal diseases and pneumonia. 
These results are also in accord with those of Doll and Martz. 

Those familiar with the low-grade deficient are well aware of 
the paradox they present from a medical standpoint, in that they show 
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an unusual resistance to some ordinarily serious disorder to which 
their organisms have become adjusted, while when they become ill 
with some usually amenable disease, their lowered physical resistances 
are frequently overcome. This will account for the large toll from 
pneumonia which usually accompanies or follows some other ailment, 
such as measles. The anemia cases are, without exception, those who 
were undernourished when sent to us, and failed to respond to our 
diet or medication. 















TABLE IV 








Age at Death 
ios Number 
6- 3 
6-10 9 
II-15 5 
16-20 14 
21-25 8 
26-35 3 
36-45 3 
46+ 2 
? I 
Total 48 
Median 18.5 


TABLE V 






Causes of Death 
Cause Number 
Gastro-Intestinal 13 
Pneumonia 13 
Anemia 7 
Nephritis 6 
Cardiac 2 
Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 2 
Other 5 
Total 48 


Just what does all this mean? How can this information and 
these charts be translated into executive and administrative action? 
It is of the same value to us as a careful inventory is to the head 
of any industry. It shows just what material we have on hand with 
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which to work and by showing things yet to be done it sets before us a 
goal; and further, by presenting to us the limitations of our chil 
it definitely prescribes the bounds of our efforts to attain the goal. 
While we may wonder at the things our boys have been able to 
learn to do, and are encouraged to proceed by their successes, we must 
recognize their ages and mental ages and coordinate these with their 
physiques when trying to teach them new work or new tasks. We 
must always remember that while they may be men in bodies, they 
are infants mentally, and that it is only by infinite care and patience 
that they can go on. And then when the time comes that they no 
longer “go on” we must be able to recognize that they have reached 
their limit, just as eventually everyone reaches the point where his 
abilities no longer expand. 


Summer School 
(FROM THE DIRECTOR’S REPORT) 


The most important event of the quarter was Summer School. 
We did not hold Summer School in 1925 because we wanted the in- 


stitution to have a summer of rest, nor in 1926 because the repairs 
following the Maxham fire could not be completed. It was with 
some added enthusiasm therefore that we opened this year. 

Even before the “Announcement” was sent our applications be- 
gan to come and as usual they came from all parts of the country. 
Two teachers, for whom arrangements were made last year, came all 
the way from New Zealand. They will stay on this year each giving 
part time in the school department and part time in the laboratory. 
Dr. Thorlief G. Hegge of the University of Norway, who is making 
some scientific studies in our laboratory this year, was an auditor at 
many of the lectures. 

This was the nineteenth session and it is interesting to look back 
to the early days. Special classes in public schools were hardly 
more than talked about then. There were probably not more than 
eight or ten in the whole country. Nowhere was there specialized 
training offered for such teachers. Earl Barnes and Dr. Goddard 
(who was then at West Chester) had often spoken of the value of 
the methods of training followed in institutions like ours, for normal 
children. And the idea that such institutions should become, in a 
sense, laboratories for the public schools was germinating. 
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The plan was tried on our own teachers; we had been holding 
regular meetings at which we discussed our children and the prob- 
lems of training each week, but this was to be something better or- 
ganized and more ambitious. A course of lectures was prepared 
and definite practice teaching as such was done under close oversight. 
The thing seemed successful and we decided to see if there were 
teachers enough engaged in the work outside, or desirous of entering 
it, to make up a class. A little leaflet was sent out and in the Sum- 
mer of 1904 five students enrolled. 

We had no laboratory in those days so the entire course was 
given by Mrs. Nash, various members of our regular staff and the 
writer. Our own teachers went on their vacations as usual and the 
leading pupil in each class was made assistant to the teacher-student. 
The plan seemed worth continuing and we decided to pursue it for 
several years at least. 

For a long time we had the feeling that there was need of a 
more thorough study of our children. Without being able to put our 
fingers on many definite things we still felt that if someone who was 
not already burdened with administrative duties could follow the ac- 
tivities of the children as individuals they might help us to understand 
and train and treat them more successfully. Now with the Summer 
School we realized more than ever our need of information scientific- 
ally obtained. 

Every day experiments in developing our children were being 
made, but there was no one to arrange, classify and evaluate them. 
So in 1906 we established our Department of Research with Dr. H. 
H. Goddard in charge. Soon we were not only able to tell our Sum- 
mer Students what we did but also why we did it and the classes 
grew in number until we had to set the limit of students at sixty. 

In order to get the best results it was deemed advisable to have 
all of the members of the classes live right here on the grounds and 
so we erected four simple buildings for their accomodation, made some 
adjustments in our culinary department and kept the students here dur- 
ing the period of six weeks. Of course it greatly added to our work 
but it brought to us each year a great blessing. These folks come 
from all parts of North America and occasionally from abroad. They 
are eager, ambitious and studious. They realize that they have a very 
short time to learn a great deal and they work hard. They speak 
of finding a spirit in the institution, but they bring much of that with 
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them. We are inspired to do our work better throughout the year, 
to understand it better, to be able to explain it better. It becomes 
one of those ideal bargains from which both parties benefit. 


With the development of class room methods backed by scienti- 
fic study came a better understanding of the backward child. Other 
institutions opened summer schools for special class teachers and 
many universities gave special courses for them. The Special Class 
idea grew rapidly and the demand for teachers once started continued 
to be so great that to this day we have never been able to supply the 
demand for our students, and this is undoubtedly true elsewhere. 


A better understanding of the children who are retarded has led 
to a better understanding of normal children, for the slowed down 
child moves so slowly in his learning processes that he may be studied, 
These children who were formerly considered merely as drags upon 
the progress of normals, prove to be valuable in that their weaknesses 
are the exaggerations of the weaknesses of normals and so may be 
studied as the details of a slow motion picture may be studied, and 
from this comes an understanding of the rapid intellectual activities 
of normals. To all of this the summer student makes her contribu- 
tion by checking on her methods, reporting her results and understand- 
ing the necessity of the scientific background. 


As our teachers have gone out with this new point of view of 
children they have made for themselves places in the educational 
world. Probably the truth is that those who were able to advance 
were the type who would give up six weeks of vacation time to in- 
tensive study and who were wise enough to see that this study of 
elemental minds was valuable. At all events many of them have 
advanced to positions of supervisors, principals, and superintendents 
and many others have gone into the clinical field. Other summers 
they have taken up other lines of study. A great many universities 
are now giving credit for our course at Vineland and this added to 
what they have secured elsewhere has helped many to a degree. 


We now have definite affiliation with Rutgers University. By 
matriculating at Rutgers our students are automatically enrolled as 
regular students in the University Summer Session. The program is 
planned as a unit and successful passing of the courses earns for the 
student eight points of University credit. 

The course this year included lectures, reading and reports on 
the Social Control of the Feeble-minded by the Director and Miss 
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Hill; lectures and discussions (a seminar) by Mrs. Nash; class room 
observation, assignments and reports by Mrs. Nash and her staff of 
teachers; lectures, reading and clinic demonstrations on the Psychology 
of Subnormal Children by Dr. Doll; lectures, demonstrations, practice 
testing and laboratory training in the administration of the Stanford 
Binet Scale for measuring intelligence by Dr. Doll, Miss Kuenzel and 
assistants; and a Child Study Clinic with demonstrations, case studies, 
lectures and reading by Mr. Yepsen and assistants. 


In addition were single lectures by Dr. Davies of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, Dr. Weeks of Skillman, Dr. Savitz 
of Glassboro, Dr. Cornell of Philadelphia, Dr. Viteles of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Miss Jatho of Trenton, Dr. Anderson of Newark, 
Mrs. Maytrott of Trenton, and Dr. Hegge of the University of Norway. 
Special visits by the entire class were made to the Cumberland County 
Hospital for the Insane, the Colony for Feeble-Minded Males at Wood- 
bine, the State Institution for the Feeble-Minded at Vineland and the 
State Prison, the State Home for Delinquent Girls and the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane all of Trenton. At the latter institution Dr. Stone 
held a most instructive and interesting clinic for the class. 


It was a very full course. Institution parties and entertainments, 
a trip to Wildwood and the seashore, the children’s morning assemblies 
and the Camp at Menantico afforded profitable relaxation. 

The last Thursday night was Class Night and the students ar- 
ranged some very interesting sketches in which they “took off” the 
members of the Staff. Friday morning they entertained the chil- 
dren at “Assembly” and passed around lolly-pops in abundance. A 
generous gift in money was handed the Director “for the happiness 
of the children” as an evidence of appreciation from the Class to the 
institution as a whole. 

Friday night was graduation when each received her certificate 
and those who had matriculated for the Rutgers credits received that 
certificate also. Dr. Louis Nusbaum, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools of Philadelphia gave a most interesting and inspiring address 
on the development of special classes. 

It is of interest to note that there are already four applications 
for admission into the Summer School for 1928. 
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Psychological Follow-Up in Treatment Studies 


EDGAR A. DOLL 
Director of Research—The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


One of the important needs in institutional work is a satisfactory 
method for recording the progress of patients under treatment. Every 
institution from time to time undertakes various methods of treat. 
ment and training, medical, educational, or social, for the purpose 
of improving behavior, or even to raise the general level of behay- 
ior. These experiments are usually inconclusive for lack of a de 
pendable means of showing what behavior changes actually took place 
and in what amounts. 


The Vineland research laboratory was again confronted with 
this problem as a result of two recent medical experiments, the one 
designed to correct certain forms of misconduct by medicinal treat- 
ment, and the other designed to ameliorate disturbed conduct by 
colonic irrigations. In each of these studies the psychological labora- 
tory was asked to make follow-up studies of these children in order 
to measure the results of the two experiments and to determine their 
value as accurately as possible. 


Our usual method of follow-up study, which was established 
many years ago, has consisted of the repeated administration of cer- 
tain mental and physical tests and the obtaining of frequent reports 
on behavior from the cottage. The mental tests program in these 
cases requires a special study of the anticipated changes in perform- 
ance ability and a-battery of tests is usually selected with these pros- 
pects in mind. For these purposes the older tests of attention, mem- 
ory, discrimination, and so on, such as are found in Whipple’s Manual 
of Mental and Physical Tests, are of considerable value. The pro- 
cedure consists of a fore-period in which the performance level of 
the subject in each test is determined during a practice period before 
the actual treatment experiment is initiated. The tests are then re- 
peatedly administered during the treatment and following the treatment 
in order to see if there is any change in level of performance. Ob- 
viously such tests must be chosen with reference to the mental and 
physical abilities of the subjects under consideration. For example, 
tests involving much judgment or any degree of literacy are out of 
the question except for the highest-grade subjects. Nevertheless with 
some thoughtfulness one can usually build up a special battery of 
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tests suitable for the purpose, including sufficiently diverse functions 
to yield satisfactory results. 

The other phase of the follow-up studies based on cottage re- 
ports is much less satisfactory. The attendants and supervisors from 
whom these reports are obtained are likely to become impatient from 
repeated requests for special reports on children in whom no changes, 
or only slight changes, are taking place.’ Moreover, these reports are 
highly subjective and are bound to be colored by the fact that the 
attendant or supervisor is usually aware that the child in question is 
the object of special study. He may therefore imagine changes or, 
by giving special attention to the child, may bring about in the cot- 
tage life an improvement which is not a direct result of the major 
experiment. Still further, it is extremely difficult to obtain results 
which deal with the same items from one report to another, and 
it is quite impossible to reduce these reports to quantitative terms. 

In the two experiments mentioned, namely, medicinal treatment 
for misconduct and the colonic irrigation treatment for conduct dis- 
turbance, we expected the principal changes to occur in the field of 
general behavior. We therefore confined our follow-up studies to 
this particular problem of conduct change. Pressure of other duties 
made it impossible under the circumstances to carry out a test study 
based on a selection of tests designed to reveal changes in level of 
performance in addition to the expected changes in conduct.* The 
improved new departure consisted in devising objective behavior score 
cards to overcome the difficulties of the unscientific character and con- 
sequent unreliability of the cottage reports for the purposes in hand.f 
Consequently we devised two new scoring systems, the one, for gen- 
eral behavior in the cottage, and the other, for behavior on schedule 
or at work. A Personal Behavior Score Card was designed by Mr. 
Lloyd N. Yepsen and an Industrial Behavior Score Card by Miss 
Myra W. Kuenzel. 

Separate reports describing these score cards will be presented 
elsewhere. The important consideration here is that in each of these 
fields of behavior the important major items of conduct were itemized 





*It is regrettable that the test study was not made. The only repetition of tests 
was a repetition of the battery of general mental tests employed in the clinical study of 
the individual. These tests were completed before the beginning of the experiment and 
repeated at certain points in the progress of the experiment. 


t We regularly obtain descriptive —- reports on each of our children which 
are of great value but which are not suitable for the purpose of this experiment in 
which we wished to have repeated statements on the same items which could be 
quantitatively scored. 
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and then sub-itemized in objective terms, the whole score card afford- 
ing a quantitative device for obtaining repeated ratings of the same 
individuals on exactly the same basis. The items on the score cards 
were expressed in terms of actual performance or what the child 
actually does rather than in subjective opinions in the form of des- 
criptive adjectives. 

In the two experiments mentioned, the Personal Behavior Score 
Card was used alone in the determination of conduct changes as a 
result of medicinal treatment. In the experiment on mental disturb- 
ance both score cards were used. Our experience in both experi- 
ments is not yet completed but the technique is described as indicating 
the method of approach to what otherwise would be an inconclusive 
demonstration. These score cards make it possible to plot behavior 
changes on a quantitative basis showing graphically just what changes 
have taken place and in what amounts. The results also show the 
specific nature of the gains or losses independently of the total be- 
havior score. 

Our general plan of follow-up is based on the clinical method. 
At the beginning of the experiment a special study is made of each 
case, stating as definitely as possible the specific individual problem. 
A descriptive and historical account of the problem is included. This 
is followed by an endeavor to formulate or hypothecate the underly- 
ing clinical explanation of the behavior disturbance. This clinical 
problem is then analyzed by means of the syllabus of clinical psy- 
chology resulting in an analytical diagnosis. A progressive history 
of the case is made, giving the important facts of history and exam- 
inations in chronological order. 

This initial study is then followed, if practicable, by a fore- 
treatment period during which time the influences of practice and the 
consequence of special attention are more or less eliminated. This 
fore-treatment period also gives the normal variability of the subject 
in terms of his own conduct or in terms of the reliability of the meas- 
uring technique. 

After the treatment is initiated the progressive histcry is contin- 
ued with a running chronological account of the follow-up study. 
This is of some importance in order that the experiment be divorced 
of prejudice, for if the progressive history is made at the close of 
the experiment, even the most careful student is likely to reflect in 
the chronological account the conclusions already reached. 
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It is impossible to illustrate the procedure in limited space by 
giving a complete case study. The progressive history and the clini- 
cal study are rather voluminous. Even an abstract of these data 
would take more space than is available here. We must therefore 
content ourselves with a brief account of one case during the period 
of observation which shows the general plan of follow-up study.* It 
happens that in this case the result of the colonic irrigations were 
negative. This is not to be interpreted as meaning that the results 
of this experiment as a whole were negative, but indicates only that 
in this one case, as far as the experiment has proceeded, the treat- 
ment has as yet accomplished nothing. This is itself of some signi- 
ficance inasmuch as the general aura of an experimental study of the 
case is likely to produce an apparent improvement. 


Book Review 


MOSSIE D. HOLMES. Handbook of Suggestions and Course of 
Study for Subnormal Children. Mountain Lake Park, Md., Na- 
tional Publishing Company, 1926. 110 pp. 


Books dealing with the specific question of the curriculum for 
special classes have been and are all too few. In spite of the long 
history back of the special class movement it has not appeared that 
many have recognized the need for setting down the course of study 
to be followed or even offered adequate suggestions. This handbook, 
then, should be welcomed by the teachers of the atypical child. 

The fundamental principle back of the department of special 
classes in Youngstown is an excellent one: “From everyone accord- 
ing to his ability; to everyone according to his needs.” 

The author, in collaboration with speecial class teachers, has 
crammed into this small handbook of less than one hundred pages 
material sufficient for several volumes. The course of study offered 
covers the entire range from the accepted academic subjects to the 
manual work usually included in classes such as these. 

The author starts out by describing the classification of pupils, 
follows this by a statement of five aims of the Special Class, this by 
programs and then abruptly enters “The Curriculum.” In present- 
ing each subject a brief idea is given of the reason for inclusion into 





* This account will be published in the next number of the Bulletin under the 
title “A Follow-Up Case Study a 
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the course of study. The scope and methods used for the presenta- 
tion of the subject to the two Primary groups, the Intermediate and 
the Advanced follows in various degrees of elaboration. 


It is unfortunate that the author has presented such a book whic: 


out going into detail as to the make-up of Special Classes. Perhaps 
this was not considered within the province of the book but since 
under “Classification” some mention is made regarding the type of 
children admitted to the classes this might well have been carried 
further. No emphasis is placed upon the necessity for scientific study 
for proper classification, the detection of specific disabilities or abilities 
or the consideration of types of intelligence as opposed to levels of 
intelligence. It appears that there is little or no effort to correlate 
the various subjects for it has been adequately demonstrated that 
history, geography, citizenship, hygiene, etc., can be taught thru such 
a simple vehicle as clay. Special classes must eventually meet this 
need. Sufficient emphasis is not placed upon “Citizenship and Train- 
ing for General Behavior” for but three pages are devoted to this all- 
important phase of the function of a Special Class. There are no 
suggestions offered for fulfilling the aims of these classes. 


Vineland, N. J. —Ltoyp N. YEPSEN 





CONFERENCE ON FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS 


A conference on “Feelings and Emotions” will be held at Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, October 20-23, 1927, to mark the open- 
ing of the new psychological laboratory at Wittenberg. Dr. J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell will act as Honorary Chairman and many prominent 
psychologists from the United States and Europe will present papers. 


Persons desiring to attend the conference should communicate 
with Dr. Martin L. Reymert, President of Wittenberg College. It is 
expected that reduced railroad and hotel rates can be arranged. 











